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CLASSICS AND LINGUISTICS 


The development of linguistic science, the scientific 
study of language, has depended in great part on the 
scholarly studies done by classicists in comparative lan- 
guage made by 
linguists that the grammatical analysis of other languages 
should not be made to conform to the rules of grammar 
which operate in Latin or Greek have mistakenly been 
interpreted as a threat to classical study. 


work. Recently, however, statements 


We feel that this misunderstanding should be cleared 
up. The many important contributions to language study 
and teaching which have been made and are being made 
by linguists should not be kept from classical teachers and 
scholars simply as the result of misunderstandings. Lin- 
guists, in turn, want to cooperate 
scholars in every possible way to gain a better insight into 
the languages which form an important part of our cul- 
tural heritage. 


will with classical 


With these things in mind we have asked several out- 
standing linguists to contribute statements pertinent to 
the question. All of them were deeply interested in con- 
tributing to the discussion. It will be 
that all of them feel that a study of the classics is essential 
for a student of Even though their back- 
grounds and fields of interest vary widely, one is im- 
pressed by the unanimity of thought expressed here. 


noted, moreover, 


linguistics. 


We trust that the presentation of these statements will 
help explain the attitude of the linguists toward the classics 


and will also provide ideas for further cooperative de- 
velopments. 


A word about the contributors : 

Robert A. Hall, Jr., is Professor of Linguistics at Cor- 
nell University, and has especially concentrated in the field 
of Romance linguistics. He is the author of the recently 
published Leave Your Language Alone! 

Hans Kurath, Professor of English at the University 
of Michigan, is also editor of the forthcoming Middle 
English Dictionary. He is widely known for his editorship 
of the Linguistic Atlas of New England. 

Henry M. Hoenigswald, Associate Professor of Lin- 
guistics at the University of Pennsylvania, is particularly 
interested in this question since he is himself both a 
classicist and a linguist. 

Henry Lee Smith, Jr., is Director of the School of 
Languages and Linguistics of the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, Department of State. 

W. Freeman Twaddell is Professor of Germanics at 
Brown University. Ile was the occupant of the Collitz 
Professorship of the Linguistic Society of America for 
1952 during the Institute held at 
Indiana University. 


summer Linguistic 
Charles C. Fries is Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and is also Director of the English 
Language Institute. 
Betty WALLACE RosiNett 
UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO 
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been able to see basic op- 
f linguistics and those of 
latter the 
textual criticism, and 


light of 


I personally have never any 


position between the methods 


classical philology, including under this term 


various disciplines, of palaeography, 
culture in the extant texts. 


study of ancient 


When a 


classical language, 


an 


worker in linguistics turns his attention to a 
he of course depends on the classicist 
both to attestation 
fur- 


structure 


with regard its 


He hopes that he 


for reliable material, 


and to its meaning can, in return, 
with accurate analyses of the 
involved. Under 


and collaboration should be 


nish the classicist 


of the languages optimum conditions, 


such an exchange only bene- 


ficial 


Conflict has far as | know, 
primarily in two areas 
the 
to other languages. 


l'red 


have 


recent years, so 
the 


application of traditional Graeco- 


arisen in 
structure of Greek and Latin 
themselves, and 
Various workers in 


Householder, 


formulate 


Latin grammar 
(e.g Henry 
Ralph Ward) 


structure of 


descriptive linguistics 


Hoenigswald, tried to re 
the 
make use of new techniques of analysis; this has sometimes 
wed as threat to the 
There has also been widespread protest, dating at least as 
Handbook 


describ 


grammatical Greek and Latin, so as to 


been vie constituting a classics 
Introduction to the 


(1911), 


structure 


far back as Franz Boas’ 


of American Indian Languages against 


ing languages of widely (e.g. English, 


Eskimo, 


as Latin or 


varying 
Yapese) as if they all had the same categories 
Greek; some seem to have felt this protest as 
Yet, in both of 
e true understanding of the classics as such; 


a threat. these areas, there is no threat 
to th 
threat is to a petrified conception of Graeco-Latin gram 
that 


Such a conception is, 


the only 


mar as an immutable verity, and as a model has 


absolute validity for all languages 


if anything, harmful to the classics themselves, since it 


causes many to misapprehend and hence underestimate 


the classics as living cultural phenomena; and, if workers 
in linguistics can help classicists dispel such misconcep 
tions, they are making a useful contribution to the cause 


of the classics. 


Ropert A, HALL, JR. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITI 


The Western World is so deeply indebted to the culture 
of Greece and Rome that a knowledge of Greek and Latin 
tool to those who 
our culture 


will always remain an indispensable 
concern themselves with the history of and 
undertake to interpret our present civilization to the lay 
man, The layman, in turn, will get a fuller understanding 
of what the historians or the philosophers have to say, if 
Greek and 


he has at least an elementary knowledge of 


Latin and of the peoples who spoke these languages 


A student of linguistics, whether he deals with English, 


German, French, or any other language of the Indo- 


will be severely handicapped if he does 
Greek and, perhaps es- 
Romanic field a good 
for obvious reasons. 


European family, 
familiarity with 
Latin. In the 
imperative, 


not have some 


pecially, with 
knowledge of Latin is 
In the fields this need is 
obvious, but nevertheless quite real. Historical perspec- 
tive on the history and the structure of these languages is 
comparing them systematically 
the method of compara- 
has 


English and Germanic not so 


most easily attained by 
with Latin and Greek. Moreover, 
tive linguistics, which linguist must master, 
been more systematically applied to Latin and to Greek 
than to any other language of the Indo-European family, 


with the possible exception of Sanskrit, and can therefore 


every 


be best acquired through the study of these languages. 


It is unthinkable that any linguist who concerns himself 
Indo-European language competent 


with can he a 


scholar without at least a knowledge of Latin. 


an 


ITANS KURATH 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Perhaps the most important single influence (though, 
characteristically, not the initial one) in the slow growth 
of linguistics into a science has come from the classics. 
For a long time linguistics meant Indo-European compara- 
tive grammar; and since, within that field, Greek and 
Latin were the best understood among the older languages, 
the particular problems which they happened to present 
assumed a central role. Now that the linguistic horizon 
has widened we are better able to judge just how helpful 
or how harmful the classical was. Much as 
classical antiquity itself, in the opinion of one of the great 
Greek scholars of fifty years ago, came out of the melting 
relativism more 


influence 


pot of nineteenth century historical 
glorious than ever, so it is with the classics and the 
equally inexorable objectivism of linguistics: the more 
we learn to see in perspective the early linguistic scientists’ 
work, the more reason we find to be grateful that our 
classical tradition should have included among its riches 
the minutely recorded history of the two classical 
languages. 

To understand the nature of human speech one must 
transcend the restrictions imposed by one’s own language. 
One method of doing this is to analyse in a theoretical 
way, or to learn how to handle in a practical way, widely 
different contemporary languages. Another is to go back 
into the linguistic past of our own western world. The 
first alternative long remained foreign to the temper of 
humanistic scholarship. The second will not work unless 
changes have gone far enough to reveal the nature of the 
changing structure. Latin, however (and to a lesser ex- 
tent Greek), does fulfill this requirement since it is really 
in many important respects very dissimilar to the better- 
known modern languages of Europe. Right within what 
used to be the very heart of our educational heritage we 
possess the key to a kind of insight which it is otherwise 
almost impossible to convey anywhere within the frame 


ke 


work of that heritage. 
further be of 
must also 


can 
But we 


Thus the classics have been and 
enormous importance for linguists. 
consider the importance for Greek and Latin studies of a 
linguistics that is no longer based exclusively on the his- 
study of certain European and Near Eastern 


that key, which we as classicists still hold, 


torical 
languages, or 
will never work. 
crucial differences between English and Latin are, and 


Rigorous analysis shows just what the 


the experience of recent years has taught us how to apply 
such abstract knowledge to the practical task of letting a 
student handle an exotic language: it must never be done 
by minimizing the differences but rather by concentrating 
upon them. If we pretend that Latin is just like English 
except that the words aren’t quite the same we throw 
our most important opportunity away. If, on the other 
hand, we work on the discrepancies, basing all the exer 
cise work on a descriptive investigation of the syntaxes ot 
both languages, we shall give the student the intellectual 
experience of living in two worlds. Once he has grasped 


this in the concrete and down-to-earth form of hard work 
on fundamental and progressively complex sentence drill, 
the etymological information which is so often thrown in 
will cease to be a mere collection of oddities: it can now 
be given historical reality. And, incidentally, a student 
thus prepared will be less discouraged by his first en- 
counter with the real Caesar or Vergil if he does not 


expect English sentences In a Latin disguise 
i 
Henry M. HoENIGSWALD 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


My own feeling is that the barrier between the two 
groups is one similar to that which exists between the 
linguists and the modern language teachers. This barrier 
is caused by several different factors, but no factor is more 
important than the insecurity that each of the groups feels 
in the over-all picture of American education. The classi- 
cist and the modern language teacher, on the one hand, 
both resent the linguists whom they consider parvenus 
seeming to attack their position which they feel is be- 
coming more and more a_ shrinking beach-head. The 
linguist, on the other hand, who has existed in so many 
institutions for so many years as low man on the totem 
pole ot literature department, has a chip of no 
mean proportions on his shoulder, particularly since he 


some 


knows he has something significant to contribute. 

The second important factor, | believe, is the conviction 
of the that regard for 
“grammar” or “correctness” “cultural” 


have no 
for all the 


non-linguist linguists 
and 
values in the material he observes. Conversely, the 
linguist feels that the non-linguist is approaching much 
of his subject matter unscientifically and hence is ob- 
scuring the facts and ultimately limiting himself in prop- 
erly communicating to the student a frame through which 
language can be seen for what it is, an organized, 
patterned system—the singly most important system of 
any total culture. The linguist, in stressing his point 
concerning objectivity in regard to varying usages, has 
often erred in giving the impression that he does not 
concern himself with evaluating these usages. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. As microlinguist he is 
interested in recording all the forms that 
speech community. Each of these is equally worthy of 
recording—none can be eliminated in a total description. 
\s metalinguist he records the reactions of members of a 


speech community to one or the other of the usages. Thus 


occur in a 


the “usage of educated people” on all levels of analysis 
becomes the standard, but it is not a fixed and rigid and 
unchanging thing. “Correctness” is arrived at by ex- 
amination of what usages achieve the “maximum coopera- 
tion in the maximum number of speech situations.” The 
process is a descriptive one, not a prescriptive one, The 
linguist also keeps language separate from writing in his 
investigations and does not become confused between the 
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“laws” (observations of that written 
discourse versus those observable for spoken discourse. 
In other words, he does not teach his students that they 
ought to talk the way somebody has said they ought to 


write, but rather that there should be observed and re- 


usage ) operate in 


corded as completely as possible what educated people 
The 
grammar of the language 


actually say record of these observations is the 


Henry Lee Smirn, Ir 


DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS, 
FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


I don't know of any linguists who think ill of the classics, 
or regard classicists as a menace to linguists. If it is the 
other way around, viz., the classicists who abhor or fear 
linguists, it would be useful to know what it is that they 


abhor or fear 

I can imagine some classicists who might feel that the 
only reason for studying the Latin and Greek languages is 
to gain access to the literary treasures written in those 


languages, and that any attention to the languages as such 
is necessarily a baser pursuit. Such a point of view would 


strike me as most unhumane, as implying a mere tool-value 
to a knowledge of Latin and Greek, whereas the linguist 
would see a justification for studying the languages for 
their own sakes—as languages just as valuable as Navaho 
total 
indeed, because of the 


or Bulgarian or Mordvinian in the inventory of 
human means of communication ; 
relevance of Graeco-Roman culture in our own particular 
tradition, Latin and Greek are, for us, in many ways more 


important than many other languages. 


Other classicists, perhaps, may be disturbed by the 
novelty of some modern linguistic techniques, and the use 
of technical terms unfamiliar to earlier generations of 
classical linguists. But such a sentiment would be pos- 
sible only for a classicist who is not familiar with lin 
guistics, who is therefore a layman with all the disabilities 
of a layman: the fact that he can read Latin and Greek in 
addition to some modern languages no more qualifies him 
to pass judgment on analytic techniques than the practical 
polylingualism of a European porter qualifies him. There 
must be very few such classicists, and they are probably 
that 


inferior to earlier tech- 


withering on their vines. To the extent modern 
linguistic analysis is superior or 
niques, it will be accepted or rejected; the criteria are 
conformity with the evidence and economy of statement, 


not tradition. 


The domain of classic studies, as | understand it, includes 
a variety of objects and methods of study: e.g., cultural 
reconstruction from archaeology, linguistics, and docu- 
ments ; literary criticism and history of literature ; linguis- 
tics applied to texts; linguistics applied to the languages. 
By reason of the cultural interconnections of the objects 
of study, the various methods must of necessity be mu 


tually and reciprocally helpful. It would be folly for the 
linguist to deplore attention to literary merits as being 
“anti-linguistic”; it's simply not purely linguistic. Simi- 
larly, attention to the language as a language is not 
“anti-literary.” To be sure, if the linguist makes unin- 
formed statements about literary factors, or if the littera- 
teurs do so about language, trouble can be expected. 


W. FREEMAN T WADDELL 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 





The study of Greek and Latin has a special value in 
increasing an American student’s understanding of his 
own language. English in its earlier stages was essentially 
like Latin and Greek in its use of inflection, or the forms 
the sole method of indicating 
grammatical relationships. Throughout its history, En- 
glish has gradually substituted other grammatical methods 
Word order, for ex- 


of words, as practically 


for the single device of inflections. 
ample, which was formerly simply connotative, has now 
become an important method of showing certain gram- 
But the use of inflections in a few 
The study of Greek 
and Latin provides one of the best introductions to the 
role of inflection in our grammatical methods and, by 
contrast, to an understanding of the functions of the other 
devices we now use gn place of inflections. Greek 
Latin are to be preferred to other inflectional languages 


matical relationships. 
functions still continues in English. 


and 


because of the contribution which has been made to our 
cultural heritage through these languages. This cultural 
heritage shows itself not only in nearly every aspect of the 
material of our art and literature and thought, but also in 
a large portion of our vocabulary—notably in the so- 
Although many of these 
have now certain semantic values that were foreign to their 


called learned words. words 
use in their original settings, still an experience with these 
words in contexts of Greek and Latin thought provides 
an insight into their functioning in English which no other 
experience can give. Greek and Latin are to be preferred 
also not only because of their cultural contribution to the 
Western civilization, but because, on the one 
hand, of the special relation to all the Romance languages 


whole of 


which have derived from Latin and, on the other hand, of 
the particular place which these languages hold in rela- 
tion to the whole Indo-European family of languages to 
which English belongs and from which it derives its 
essential structure.! 

CHARLES C, FRIES 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1 Reprinted from Liberal Education Re-examined, by Theodore 
M. Greene, Charles C. Fries. Henry M. Wriston, William Dighton 


(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943), pp. 58-59, by permission 
of the publishers 
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LEGAL FICTIONS REGARDING 
DISINHERITANCE 


Recent appraisal of the declamations shows a tendency 
to credit them, by their emphasis on equity, with having 
helped to mitigate the rigor of traditional Roman law.! 
This influence can perhaps best be observed in the matter 
of the querela inofficiosi testamenti, or complaint against 
undutiful will. The Twelve Tables had granted 
complete freedom of testation,? but in historical times 
it was necessary for a parent explicitly to disinherit his 
children by name in a clause immediately following or 
preceding the nomination of his heir, if abnormal dis- 
position of his property were to be sanctioned. Further 
more, the natural heirs had, even after exclusion, the 
fourth of the estate, which would 
have been their portion under an intestate succession. 
This remedy, available through an action before the 
centumviral must salutary 
check upon paternal arbitrariness. 


an 


right to sue for a 


courts, often have been a 


We have the word of Quintilian that the querela was 
the counterpart of argument 
against abdicatio: quae in abdicatorum, 
haec in foro exheredatorum a parentibus et bona apud 

(Inst. Or. 7411) 
The affinity of suit and declamation is further attested 


forensic declamatory 


nam scholis 


centumviros repetentium ratio est 
by the language of the Jigest itself. A text from Gaius 
states a point of view which permeates the declamations, 
namely, that the blandishments of hostile stepmothers 
are largely responsible for alienation of a parent's af- 
fection from his children: Non est enim consentiendun 
parentibus, qui iniuriam adversus liberos suos testamento 
inducunt; quod plerumque faciunt, maligne circa san 
inferentes tudicium, novercalibus delenit 


mentis instigationibusve corrupti (Dig. 5.2.4). 


quinem suum 


The most striking confirmation of declamatory influ- 
ence has been noted by S. F. Bonner, who shows the 
prominence of a Senecan technical term in texts relating 
to the action tnofficiost testamenti.2. The word color, used 
until Seneca’s time only of style, had then, he points 
out, taken on the sense of ‘twist of argument,’ ‘plea,’ 
‘excuse.’ How importantly it figures in Seneca’s Con- 
troversiae can be seen from their exposition under the 
three of 
Bonner continues, 


headings sententiae, divisiones, and colores 


“ 


it is very interesting to note 


Patrick Parks, 
for the ¢ 


1 See, for example, | 
Preparation 
Hopkins 


Science,” 


The Ro 


under 


man Rhetorical 
the Early 
Historical 
Baltimore 1945) 
Clark, “Some 
Speech 35 


Schools as a 
pire (“Johns 
Political 


(especially 79, on colores); and 


ourts Em 
University Studies in 
LXIIiI, No. 2; 
Donald ie 


Journal of 


and 
Series 78-85 
Values 
f Roman Declamatio,” Quarter! (1949) 
280. 

2 Gaius, Commentarii 2.224. 

3 Roman Declamation in the Late Republic and Early Empire 
(Liverpool 1949) All 


the page. 


55. references in this paragraph are to 


same 


_.. that the term ‘color insaniae’ survives in the Digest, 
insanity, in with the 
He refers the reader in 


meaning a ‘plea of connection 
querela inofficiost testamenti.” 
a footnote to Dig. 5.2.5 and alludes also to a similar oc 
currence of the phrase in Justinian’s /nst. 2.18 init. A 
third example from Dig. 5.2.2 


cited, but is perhaps passed over because it differs in 


might also have been 


no important way from the second. 

These passages, I think, merit more than 
mention, for they explain the basis on which the peti- 
tioner sought, and the court granted, relief from the 
penalties of disinheritance. The text from the /nstitu- 
tiones makes the best general introduction to the subject: 


cursory 


Quia plerumque parentes sine causa liberos suos vel 

exheredant vel omittunt, inductum est, ut de inofficioso 
testamento agere possint liberi, qui queruntur aut inique 
se exheredatos aut inique praeteritos, hoc colore, quasi 
non sanae mentis fuerunt, cum testamentum ordinarent, 
sed hoe dicitur, non quasi vere furiosus sit, sed recte 
fecit testamentum, non autem ex officio pietatis; nam si 
vere furiosus est, nullum est testamentum (/nst. 2.18 
mit.). 
(Because parents usually either disinherit or pass over 
their children without cause, the practice has become 
established that children who complain that they have 
been unfairly disinherited or unfairly passed over may 
bring suit concerning an undutiful will, employing this 
plea, that the parents were, so to speak, of unsound 
mind when they drafted the will. But this claim is not 
made as if the father were really insane, it being ad- 
mitted that he made his will in a way legally valid, only 
not consonant with the obligations of paternal affection. 
lor if he is really insane, the will is void.) 

The excerpt from Marcianus is shorter, but in sub- 
stance identical : 

Hoe colore inofficioso testamento agitur, quasi non 
sanae mentis fuerunt, ut testamentum ordinarent. et hoc 
dicitur non quasi vere furiosus vel demens testatus sit, 
sed recte quidem fecit testamentum, sed non ex officio 
pietatis; nam si vere furiosus esset vel demens, nullum 
est testamentum (Dig. 5.2.2.). 

The other Digest passage deals with the special cases 
of those whose claim is to their mother’s property, a 
which might the that their 
father died and she married again, especially if she 


situation arise in event 


predeceased her second husband: 


Nam et his, qui non ex masculis descendunt, facultas 
est agendi, cum et de matris testamento agant et op 
tinere adsidue soleant. huius autem verbi ‘de inofficioso’ 
vis illa ut dixi est docere immerentem se et indigne 
praeteritum vel etiam exheredatione summotum: resque 
illo colore defenditur apud iudicem, ut videatur ille quasi 
non sanae mentis fuisse, cum testamentum inique ordinaret 
(Marcellus, Dig. 5.2.5). 

(For those also whose descent is not by the male line 
have the right to institute action, as can be seen from the 
fact that they bring suit with reference to their mother’s 
will and regularly win their case. The import of this 
expression, ‘regarding an undutiful [will],’ is, as I have 
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said, to show that one has been undeservedly and un- 
worthily passed over or even cut off by disinheritance ; 
and his action is defended before the judge by this plea, 
that the testator appears to have been, so to speak, of 
unsound mind when he drafted the will unfairly.) 

In translating these texts, I have used Bonner’s ren- 
dering of ‘plea’ for color, but I suggest that legal fiction 
would actually come closer to a descriptive interpreta- 
tion. The use of the qualifying expressions quasi and 
videatur is no less striking than the recurrence of color. 
It is quite clear that the complainant against an unduti- 
ful will did not charge, and could not have proved, 
actual insanity in seeking redress, and that the court 
did not grant relief from exclusion by pronouncing the 
testator actually insane. Neither did the plaintiff argue 
straightforwardly, and the court confirm, that the father 
had no legal right to cut off a deserving child. Both 
respect traditional 
from its earliest 


followed a course dictated by for 


grounds of invalidation. Roman law 
beginnings voided the wills of the insane, but at first 
did not presume to bar parents from disinheriting their 
children When a developing 


sense of reciprocal obligation supplanted the authoritarian 


without serious cause. 
concept of unlimited patria potestas, a remedy for that 
state of affairs had to found. 
swered the purpose admirably. 


be QOuasi-insanity an 
Such a plea and such a 
verdict represent in some measure a collusive under- 
standing (for a praiseworthy purpose) that may prop- 
erly be denominated a legal fiction, propounded by the 
disinherited children and acquiesced in by the court. 
of the 


testamentum 


The same significance emerges from word 
creditur in Dig. 5.2.17.1: 
inoficiosum testamentt 
defunctus non creditur. With a 
distinctions, Paulus in this same passage declares that 
if the heir did not contest the querela, all grants of 
liberty to slaves and all legacies were binding, hoc enim 
This, of 


use 


Cum contra ut 
habuisse 


for 


factionem 
keen 


iudicatur, 


sense nice 


casu non creditur ius ex sententia indicts fieri. 
course, would not have been possible if the will had been 
of the testator’s 
verdict against 


or 
will 


by reason actual, 
A 
similarly annulled fideicommissa, or trust bequests, quia 
crederetur furiosus 
potuisse, ideoque nec alind quid pertinens ad suprema 


declared null 


quasi, insanity an undutiful 


quast testamentum  facere non 
cius iudicia valet (Dig. 32.36). 

A different type of legal fiction, originating with the 
testator rather than his natural heirs or the courts, is 
mentioned by Ulpian, who states that parents frequently 
disinherited their sons not as a mark of reproach or to 
do them injury, but as a favor the 
case of minors), by leaving them their inheritance in 


(so especially in 


trust: Multi non notae causa exheredant filios nec ut 


cis obsint, sed ut ets consulant, ut puta impuberibus, 
eisque fideicommissam hereditatem dant (Dig. 28.2.18). 


Since Roman law required more guardians 


(tutores) to be named for the minor in his parent's will 


one or 


left in 
in the son's manage- 


or to be appointed by the courts, property thus 
trust would not vest immediately 
ment, nor would he be enriched sooner, in advance of 
the attainment of his majority. lurthermore, as early 
as the principate of Vespasian (by the senatusconsultum 
Pegasianum), it had become impossible to nominate an 
heir and require him to transmit the entire estate to a 
trust beneficiary ; the titular heir was guaranteed the same 
minimum of one-fourth of the property as had been as- 
Falcidia* No doubt 


there were annoying business details, even for minors un- 


sured against legacies by the lex 


der tutela, in connection with an appointment as heres, but 
they 
nominal disinheritance preferable to designation as sole 


could hardly have been so onerous as to make 
heir regarding the 
think, that 
the father suspected his son of spendthrift tendencies 
and hoped that delay (probably beyond the time of as- 
suming the toga virilis) 


The only reasonable presumption 


circumstances to which Ulpian alludes is, | 


would bring greater maturity 
in a situation of 


that sort might well be motivated by concern for the 


and discretion. Nominal disinheritance 


son's welfare. If, as Ulpian says, many fathers drafted 
their wills in such fashion, one can easily see why the 
other legal fiction maintained itself, for a flat’ prohibi 
tion against disinheriting children not guilty of punish 
able offences would have been less equitable than the re- 
course of a querela inofficiost testamenti, open to those 
whose parents had really, with deliberate intent, excluded 
them from any share of the estate.5 


CHARLES S. RAYMENT 


CARLETON COLLEGE 





REVIEWS 


Readings in the History of the Ancient World. 


By 
CALDWELL. 
$4.00. 


Wituiam C. McDerMmortr and WaALLAcE E. 
New York: Rinehart, 1951. Pp. xxii, 489. 
This book falls naturally into three main divisions—the 
In the Greek 
section translations of literary source material only are 


Ancient Near East, Greece, and Rome. 


included; elsewhere there are also translations of a cer- 
tain amount of other types of material. The selections 
from the Ancient Near East as I 
can judge, well chosen. The policy the 
for the however, 
seems to me to be open to serious objections. | 


sources afe, so far 
which guided 
choice of material rest of the book, 
realize 
the 
The 


following adverse criticisms, accordingly, stem from my 


that opinions on this book will be influenced by 


methods one employs in teaching ancient history. 


own particular notions about the teaching of Greek and 


26 


+ Justinian, Znst. 2.23.5, 


5 Ulpian: quarta debitae portionis suffiicit ad excludendam querel 


m (Dig. 5.2.8.8). 
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Roman history. In the book under review about a hun- 
dred pages are devoted to excerpts, frequently very 
short, from Herodotus, Thucydides, Plutarch, and Taci- 
tus. Since cheap editions of these authors are readily 
available (see CW 46 [1952/53] 65-69), these books 
can easily be purchased in sufficient quantity, partly by 
students and partly by college and university libraries. 
Thus those hundred pages could have been devoted to 
other documents. Surely it is desirable to 
have students read as extensively as possible in [lerod- 
otus, Thucydides, et al. Even if it should be maintained 
that sometimes it is not financially possible to 
works, I still question the profit to be 
from reading, for example, one page from Plutarch’s 
Agts, three pages from the Cleomenes, two pages from 
the Cato the Elder, and a page and a half from the 
Gaius Gracchus. 


writers or 


procure 


these derived 


The instructor who does not object to short selections 
will be delighted by the rich assortment extending from 
the Cone of Entemena to the Ecclesiastical History of 
Sozomen. 
social, and economic history, literature, both prose and 
poetry, is represented, as well as law, philosophy, and 
religion. It 
Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus, Epicurus’ Letter to Menoeceus, 
the Res Gestae of Augustus, Claudius’ Letter to the 
Alexandrians, the Charter of Salpensa, and the Preface 
to Diocletian's Edict on Prices. 
I cannot refrain from expressing my surprise that among 
the excerpts from Thucydides the plague, the stasis at 
Corcyra, and the Melian Dialogue ave not included. 


Joun V. A. FINE 


In addition to passages dealing with political, 


is good to have available such texts as 


In conclusion, however, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





The Alphabet: A Key to the History of Mankind. 
By Davin Dirtncer. 2d ed.; New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 256 figures, $12.00. 

This second and revised edition of The Alphabet is all 
but identical with the first edition. 
in the main of correction of errors and enlargement of 
bibliographies, the latter being chiefly additions easily 
made at the end of chronologically arranged lists. Of the 
first edition, merits and shortcomings have been pointed 
out by J. L. Myres (JHS 68 [1948] 156), Alice Kober 
(AJA 53 [1949] 212-213), Rhys Carpenter (CPh, 44 
[1949] 265-267), and Kemp Malone (A/Ph, 72 [1951] 
108-110) ; of the second edition, by Grundy Steiner (CJ 
47 {1952| 242-243). It is unfortunate that strange, if not 
faulty, English usage noted in the first edition has not 
The examples mentioned by 


Pp. xii, 607; 


, 


The differences consist 


been altered in the second. 
other reviewers could be multiplied. 

Although the author has entitled his work The Alpha- 
bet, the title is somewhat misleading, since his discussion 
and development of the 


includes not only the origin 


alphabet but also a history of writing as a whole. To 


accommodate this two-fold purpose, the book is divided 
into two parts; but the first part, being devoted to non- 
alphabetic writing, contains much which, 
though of interest and significance for its purpose, has 
little or no real bearing on what the title indicates to be 
the chief theme of the work. 

When it comes to a definite theory of the origin of the 
Syro- Palestinian 


systems of 


alphabet, the author indorses that of 
origin and rejects the view of some scholars that at this 


stage there was no true alphabet, there being only con- 
sonantal symbols, and that the Greeks by their develop- 
ment of vowel-symbols were the real originators of the 
alphabet. But his comments on the difficulty and inade- 
quacy of graphic representation of vowel sounds do not 
make clear why the group of Semitic consonantal symbols 
should be regarded as truly alphabetic rather than as 
syllabic. 

In the account of the Greek alphabet revision would 
improve certain details: the repetition of the origin of the 
digamma seems awkward and unnecessary (pp. 453 and 
455); the explanation of the origin of the symbol for ps 
(p. 456) is faulty as given; and the account of the devel 
For both 
the Greek and Roman alphabets, although the forms of 


opment of the breathings (p. 458) is not clear. 


the letters and their development over many years are 
briefly discussed and illustrated, with some indication of 
the palaeographic significance of this development, one 
ieels that at times the distinction between an alphabet as 
-that is, 
values, comprise it 


the symbols which, with their phonetic 
and the varying styles of forming the 
symbols is not kept clear. Perhaps the most. striking 
example is the two-page (556-557) tabulation of the type- 
faces of the English alphabet—a tabulation which appears 


such 


to have no real significance in this work. 

One of the chief merits of the book as a whole is that its 
encyclopaedic range makes readily accessible a wealth of 
material representing the investigations of scholars in 
terested in the study of scripts found all over the world. 
Arrangement of this material is so planned by the author 
that the general reader may omit certain items without loss 
of significant continuity, whereas one interested in more 
intensive investigation may find suggestions for additional 
reading in every section of the volume. 


Kari K, Huey 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 





DAN S. 
Introduction 


York: 


Classical Myths in English Literature. By 
Norton With an 
by CHARLES GRosvENOR Oscoop. New 
hart, 1952. Pp. xvii, 444. $4.50. 


and Peter RusurTon. 


Rine- 


No reasonably adequate handbook of classical mythol 
ogy in its applications to English literature for student 
use has appeared since Gayley’s Classic Myths in Eng 
lish Literature and Art (new ed., 1911) except Howe 
and Harrer, A Handbook of Classical Mythology (1929), 
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a slighter book than the one under review. What might 
have met present needs more satisfactorily would have 
been a thorough revision and amplification of Gayley, 
whose well-written and well-illustrated book has with 
stood the test of time; but failing that desideratum we 
have Norton and Rushton. 

Theirs is simply a dictionary of myths with abundant 
cross-references, fairly full detail, and few errors: one 


mentors should have 


suppressed the amazing 
rubric See FATE.” There 
is no apparatus of any scholarly kind, no references to 
the specifically mythological books which were used to 
The citations from 


of their 
“Fatae are the three Fates. 


make this one, not even to Gayley 
English literature are full, including even W. H. Auden 
and E, E 
with the monotonous trequency of Spenser’s name, whose 
A few 
Kdward 


Cummings; one becomes, in fact, a bit weary 
work has been combed with particular assiduity. 
way but excellent 
learus and Hydra have been missed, but 


out of the items such as 
Field’s use of 
these might well be garnered in a separate book on myth- 
I urge these authors to 


in modern poetry which 


Ezra Pound's employment of Glaucus and many 


ology 
write. 
other myths in the Cantos and shorter poems as well as 
W. C. Williams’ Cora in Hell could have been listed, 
however, and I can think of a good many more items 
which do not appear 

There is no discussion of myths in art, music, or 
newer criticism 
and psychiatry, and no illustrations. Within its 
the book will serve a very useful purpose, to set students 
aright as they thread their way through Milton’s Para 
dise Lost or a few plays of Shakespeare, if these great 
English poets and their mythological allusions are still 


modern borderline areas such as the 


limits 


read by students: in my university the English depart 
ment has apparently found English literature insufficient 
for its needs and has devoted an entire sophomore re 
quired course to Greek literature, including Homer, 
Plato, and the dramatists. 

The style is attractive, even occasionally epigrammati- 
cally amusing (pages 58, 132, 191, 277, 290). Certain 
myths in English literature 


Atreus, Odysseus, Philomela, 


treatments of the use of 
are particularly well done: 
Thebes are very clear, concise, comprehensive, and sim 
| doubt that Homer gave classic 
Greece “a (14) or that “Hyacinthus 
symbolizes the destructive power of the summer sun on 
(37). Alexander 
contemporaries 


ple. \ few objections : 


code of morals” 


young people, animals, and plants” 
Pope and Aphra 
(77) only for one year, since he was only one year old 
when she died. Nonnos 
mentioned under Dionysus, Dorians should have a rubric 
if Achaeans has one, Apuleius should 


Eros and Psyche, and Protesilaos added to the 


Behn can be called 


and Euripides needed to be 
be referred to 
unde 
list at page 174. Lycaon should be added at 229, while 
Attis is ignored under Cybele. 

The authors are, it seems, young teachers of English 
at the University of Virginia, who graciously open their 


book with an introduction on Greek myth and the poets 
by their friend and teacher, C. G. Osgood. Lists of 
attributes, genealogical tables, and accurate quotations 
from the poets with a few sensible words of comment 
on each in its context complete an attractive book. 

L. R. Lino 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 





Der listensinnende Trug des Gottes: Vier Themen 
des griechischen Denkens. By Kart DeIcHGRABER. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1952. Pp. 156; 
1 plate. DM 9.80. 

In this book three 

(1939-41) are made more easily accessible, and a new 

Some revisions are made in the text, and 


essays previously published 
one is added. 
a number of references are added to recent discussions, 
nearly all in German. These essays, based on addresses 
before classical philologists, show a skillful combination 
of breadth of interest and appeal with careful examina- 
tion of the texts studied. Each treats a theme in Greek 
thought by tracing its historical development from the 
Homeric poems through the classical period of the fifth 
century, sometimes with hints of what is to follow. 
The “Das 


griechische zur 


recent, and longest, paper, entitled 
Geschichtsbild in Entwicklung 


Historiographie,” depicts the Greek 


most 
seiner 
wissenschaftlichen 
conception of history, from Ilomer through Herodotus 
and Thucydides, as showing at the same time a steadily 
increasing critical spirit and a “tragic” view of life. 
These aspects, Deichgraber thinks, are not only not con- 
tradictory, but are related to each other. 

In a paper entitled “Pers6nlichkeitsethos und_ philo- 
sophisches Forschertum Denker,” 
Deichgraber attempts to assess the nature and importance 
of the “personal” element in pre-Socratic philosophy— 


der vorsokratischen 


not the biography of the various thinkers, but the “ethical 
forces” which give each of them his peculiar quality. Not 
only does its ethos help to determine the doctrine of a 
philosopher, the author thinks, but a philosophy must be 
judged partly by its “character.” Very important among 
the “personal’’ characteristics of the great pre-Socratics 
is the feeling that their status as philosophers sets them 


apart from the rest of the people. This attitude is vari- 
ously reflected; for example, while Heraclitus feels a 


political responsibility as one who comprehends the logos, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus are wholly non-political 
\lso distinctive of all except Democritus is strong reli- 
gious motivation, 

Arztes Natur” 
Especially interest- 


“Die Stellung des griechischen zur 
again presents a long development. 
ing are the relationship between the aristocratic, an- 
thropomorphic concept of genesis and the idea of physts 
taken from the world of plants, and the various points 
the attempts of fifth-century 


of view developed in 
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physicians to establish the right relationship between 
philosophy and medicine, between theory and _ practice. 

In the title-essay the growth of Greek ethics is illus 
trated by the attitudes to deliberate deception practiced 
by the gods, against each other and against men. In the 
Iliad and the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, deception is 
part of the gods’ very nature, and part of “the tragic 
We cannot moralize 
these gods according to later concepts. But even in the 
Odyssey there are hints that man is really responsible 
for his own fate; and in later times ethical demands and 
undeserved 


world-experience of mortals.” 


rationalism combine to banish the idea of 


and arbitrary cheating of man by god. 


Epwin L. Minar, Jr. 


DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 





Neue Untersuchungen 
Mit einer Ubersetzung 
Metre. Halle 
1951. Pp. 108. 


Der Pfeilschuss des Pandaros: 
zur “Homerischen”’ Ilias. 

3-7. By Hans 
Max Niemeyer 


von Ihias 
(Saale) : 
DM_ 5.60. 


JOACHIM 
Verlag, 


An introduction of twenty-four pages is followed by 
a translation into German of J/liad 3.2-7.432 (except 
7.323-344). Mr. Mette contends that this was an inde- 
pendent unit that was inserted into the later /liad. It 
has nothing about Zeus’s promise to Thetis, but the 
wrathful Achilles is the underlying theme, which may 
have its origin here. 

We may dismiss Mette's view that the poet of 3-7 is 
the earliest Occidental poet known to us and pass to 
Why does he insist upon the wrath- 

The subject is rarely mentioned 


his main argument. 

ful Achilles in 3-7? 
in these books, and a clever 
altogether. He would have some trouble with 5.788-791, 
but the other passages could be excised easily. Not that 
I only point out to Mr. Mette a bolder 


scholar could eliminate it 


I would do so; 
path to follow. 

Actually, these five books are an integral part of the 
Iliad. 
8 between Zeus’s promise and the embassy to Achilles. 


Without them we have only the events of 2 and 


But in 3-7 we have two episodes that nearly bring the 
war to an end without Achilles, whose withdrawal from 
battle have no effect. 

between Paris would 


would then The single combat 
and end the war, if 
violate the truce. Then 
nearly fills Achilles’ place, causing the Trojans to fear 
immediate loss of their city. But the day ends without 
decision either in the fighting between the hosts or in 
After this the 
to bring despair to the 


Menelaus 


Pandarus did not Diomedes 


the single combat of Ajax and Hector. 
defeat of 8 is 
Achaeans, 


more likely 
The author makes many mistakes. Chryse was not 
Calchas spoke before an assembly of the 
Thetis is never repre- 


an island. 
host, not a council of chieftains 


sented in fish-form. Mistranslations are numerous. 
Reprehensible is his placing of such parentheses as 
“(Schiller von Werner Jaeger)” after younger authors’ 
names; also his use of apologetic quotes about the dead- 
est metaphors: e.g. “Hirt” for potmén in reference to a 
king. And aigis really is Ziegenfell, and chros is Haut; 
it might be translated Leib, if one is afraid of Haut. 
The misuse of quotes, so prevalent in America, appears 
to be spreading. And why leave phrenes, thymos, étor 
untranslated ? 
JoserpH FONTENROSE 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





The Structure of Stichomythia in Attic Tragedy. By 
Sik Joun Myres. (Reprinted from Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Vol. XXXV.) London: Geoffrey 


Cumberlege. Pp. 35. 6s. 


In this brief but valuable communication to the British 
Academy, the author presents the results of a penetrat- 
ing study of the stichomythia of Aeschylean tragedy, 
from the point of view of form and structure. Myres 
has made an ingenious and illuminating discovery: that 
stichomythia reveals the use of a deliberate literary 
device—a balanced structure of composition in which 
the middle line or middle couplet contains the climax 
of the stichomythia, giving the clue to its meaning, the 
answer to a problem, key to an atmigma etc., while the 
and after the central climax 
parallel, symmetrical development. The discovery of this 
“nedimental” type of structure took on greater 
significance for the author in the light of the belief ex- 


lines before also show 


even 


pressed somewhat later by George Thomson in Aeschylus 
and Athens that stichomythia was a traditional survival 
of the ritual katechesis of the initiate, and, hence, his 
comparison of stichomythia with a riddle solved through 
question and answer. Such an origin of stichomythia 
would suggest an explanation of the origin and develop 
ment of the peculiarly balanced and apical structure which 
had been observed, and the author uses this conception 
of the origin of stichomythia extensively in his detailed 
dissection and discussion of the various stichomythia. 
His analyses, carried out in chronological order and with 
reveal considerable variation in the 
structure of stichomythia, along with increasing freedom 
and complexity, from the earlier to the later tragedies 


great sensitivity, 


This evolution is made graphic by a table of occurrences 
at the end of the work. 

Early in his work, the author compares the structure 
of stichomythia to a pedimental group, in which the sig- 
nificance of the group springs from the central figure. 
Following this analogy, he speaks much, in his analyses 
and interpretations, of the “centrepiece,” 
“pendant figures,” “inner frame,” ete. 
ing the terms of such an analogy may be for aesthetic 
interpretations, I strongly suspect that such transference, 


‘side-panels,”’ 
However vivify- 
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unless employed with much restraint, is not really valid, 
but unconsciously overstresses and exaggerates the ele- 
ments of structure. It is probable that many would fail 
to perceive in not a few of the stichomythia either so 
strong a central climactic thought or so clear evidence 
of balance and symmetry as the author. But in the 
most typical examples, the apperception of balanced and 
climactic structure is impressively demonstrable—and this 
is a solid gain for the aesthetic appreciation of an im- 
portant portion of tragedy until now largely neglected. 
Harotp W. MILLER 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Studien zu den platonischen Nomoi. By GrrHarp 
Miuier. (“Zetemata: Monographien zur 
Altertumswissenschaft,” Heft 3.) Munich: C. 


1951. Pp. 194. DM 15. 


Plato's Laws have always received somewhat less at- 


klassischen 


H. Beck, 


tention than his other major works, and this seems to 
have been especially true during the last thirty years. 
It is therefore welcome to find the new series Zetemata 
devoting its third volume to a study of the Laws, which 
was presented by the author to the Philosophical Faculty 
of the University of Kiel in 1947 as his Habilitations- 
schrift. 

Miiller's thesis, briefly and baldly stated, is 
philosophically and stylistically the Laws and the Epi- 
nomis belong together and form a sharp contrast to 
Plato’s earlier dialogues. In these two final works Plato 
is guilty of lack of clarity, overelaboration, and system- 


this: 


atization where they are not appropriate; uses the funda- 
mental concepts of his earlier dialogues in distorted 
forms; and employs a style full of anomalies and rough- 
ness. Good and bad cannot be separated, as they might 
be if the work had been left partly finished or had 
undergone some revision by an editor. A peculiar com- 
bination of roughness and artiness infects the whole of 
both dialogues. In fact, Laws and Epinomis are weak 
and defective productions. Ast and Zeller (in his earlier 
work) did not believe that Plato wrote them, but Aris 
totle’s attestation of the Laws cannot be explained away. 
We are left with the hard fact that in old age Plato 
trivialized the thought of his great period. 

Miiller bases his thesis on a consideration of several 
hundred passages of the Laws grouped in three chap- 
ters: Philosophy, Style, and Ideal of the State. He has 
proved his points in general, but there will be differ- 
ences of opinion concerning his discussions of various 
specific passages, and he has perhaps stated his thesis 
too emphatically and blackened Plato too much in seek- 
ing to show that the Laws are not properly described by 
such an admiring phrase as wunderliches Chaos (Wilam- 
Miller is disillusioned with the wonderful and 
the chaotic. 


owitz), 


very conscious of 


THE CLASSIC. 


The work begins with a brief synopsis of the scholar- 
ship from (1804-10) to 
1938, and closes with a statement of conclusions and an 
index of passages cited from Plato. 


Schleiermacher’s translation 


HERBERT S,. LONG 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 





Caelius Aurelianus, Gynaecia: Fragments of a Latin 
Version of Soranus’ Gynaecia from a Thirteenth 
Century Manuscript. Edited by Miriam F,. and 
IsrAEL E. Draskin. (“Supplements to the Bulletin of 
the History of Medicine,” No. 13.) Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. Pp. xv, 136. $3.00. 


The editors of this volume are to be commended first 
for recovering a substantial part of Caelius Aurelianus’ 
version of Soranus’ Gynaecia, a version previously known 
only through fragments, and secondly for a careful job 
of editing a text that presents numerous complications. 
The present version proves to be a compilation (or com- 
pilations) largely made up of translations and abridge- 
ments of Soranus by Caelius and a certain Mustio. The 
Caelian portion of the text, when compared with 
Soranus’ original, reveals divergences which may repre- 
sent new material by Caelius or by the compiler. 
Mustio’s version is based partly upon Soranus’ epitome 
(lost) of his own work. The Caelian text throws light 
upon lacunae in Soranus’ original, showing where longer 
breaks are to be assumed and what some gaps con- 
tained. More importantly it reveals Caelius’ habits in 
making his version of Soranus. We now have a more 
substantial basis for studying Caelius’ long work on 
acute and chronic diseases, which was derived from a 
lost treatise of Soranus. Scholars working on Soranus 
will find the present edition indispensable. 

By an ingenious use of critical apparatus, typesetting, 
and references to earlier editions, the present editors 
indicate the relationship betwen Soranus, Caelius, Mustio, 
and the compiler. 

WittrAM H. STAHL 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





SCHOBER. 
1951. 


Die Kunst von Pergamon. By Arno.p 
Vienna: Margarete Friedrich Rohrer 


Pp. 202; 161 ill. No price stated. 


Verlag, 


This is a welcome comprehensive review of Pergamene 
sculpture throughout the successive phases of its devel- 
opment and includes consideration of its importance in 
Graeco-Roman and Roman art. The first chapter deals 
at length. with the Pergamene historic 
phenomenon based on its racial and cultural components, 
and analyzes as well the character of its rulers. The 
ensuing three chapters pursue the artistic development 
through the period of the first blooming under Attalos I, 


state as an 
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a second high point under Eumenes II, and the decline 
that sets in under Attalos Il. The final chapter is de- 
voted to a more general consideration of stylistic prob- 
lems and the interplay between Pergamon and other 


schools. 


Schober advances his restoration (RM 51 [1936]) of 
the memorial to the war against the Gauls erected by 
Attalos I. This suggested scheme places, on a circular 
base, a group consisting of five elements: in the centre, 
the Ludovisi Gaul killing himself as he supports his 
dying wife, and around the periphery of the base four 
fallen figures, of which one is the Dying Gaul of the 
Capitoline Museum, and three others for which a torso 
in Dresden and a small bronze in the British Museum 
furnish two types. The fourth figure is assumed because 
of the required spacing. In considering the monument 
in the light of the suggested reconstruction, emphasis 
is placed on the fact that no adversaries were included, 
and Schober maintains that the ethical concept of Fate, 
rather than a human foe as the adversary, is distinctive 
of the place and time. This work is placed between the 
years 235 and 230 B.c. 


The Great Altar of Eumenes II is dated to between 
190 and 180 Bc., and naturally occupies a large por- 
tion of its appropriate chapter. Following so soon after 
H. Kahler, Der Grosse Fries von Pergamon (Berlin 
1948), Schober makes no attempt to give a detailed 
description, but the essential stylistic elements are fully 
discussed, as well as the significant addition of winged 
figures and beasts among the adversaries of the gods, 
whose number had, from the great length of the com- 
position, to be very heavily recruited. The Telephos 
frieze, frequently assigned to a later date, is considered 
by the author to belong in close chronological relation. 
Among the various sculptors whose names are associated 
with the great frieze, Epigonos is selected as the lead- 
ing spirit. 


The with Persians, 
and Amazons, which was seen by Pausanias on the 
Acropolis at Athens, above the theatre of Dionysus, and 
has often been attributed to Attalos I, is placed later 
and assigned to the reign of Attalos II, toward the middle 
of the second century. Schober argues this at length 
and sees in the weaker style, and in a certain degree of 
mannerism which reflects the influence and motifs of the 
Great Altar, supporting evidence for his contention. 


dedication fallen giants, Gauls, 


The illustrations are well chosen and include much 
material otherwise hard to assemble. Their quality is 
generally good, although a tendency to overprint causes 
the loss of some detail, as may be seen by comparing, 
e.g., figure 39 with a cut made irom the same photo- 
graph published in Kahler, op. cit. Pl. 23, and again in 
(Berlin 1949) Pl. 27. The typog- 
raphy is clear and errors in typesetting relatively few. 


Kahler, Pergamon 


Whether one agrees with all the theories advanced or 
not—and what study of such a nature can ever find uni- 


versal acceptance?—it is a pleasure to find such a full 
corpus of sculpture thoughtfully treated 
within the limits of a compact volume. 


Pergamene 


RICHARD STILLWELL 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 





Beknopte geschiedenis der Latijnse letterkunde. By 
P. J. Enx. (“Servire’s Encyclopaedie.”) Den Haag: 
Servire, 1951. Pp. 132. 3.50 guilders. 

The scope of this Short History of Latin Literature— 
“from the earliest times to the end of the fifth century 
after Christ”’—is puzzling, for the jacket promises a 
separate volume on imperial literature in the popular series 
“Servire’s Encyclopaedie.” The arrangement is chrono- 
logical, with occasional pauses to introduce an era in 
general terms. 

Since the book is of small format as well as brief, 
Professor Enk has had to be severely succinct and is in 
the position of the anthologist; everybody will complain 
of some omission. My main complaint is that there is not 
To have 
more of this, I would sacrifice most of such sections as 
that on the barbarian invasions and the fall of 
(pp. 121-122). But the preface, emphasizing the originality 
of Latin literature and outlining the history of the depre- 
ciatory approach, is pertinent and highly interesting. 


enough discussion of the authors themselves. 


Rome 


Given the plan of the book, one is pleased to find the 
later period conscientiously covered. Statius, for instance, 
has two and a half pages, with the Thebaid summarized. 
And yet, it is a shock to compare this with the space 
allotted several poets of the Golden Age. Though Vergil 
and Horace are treated at some length, Catullus is dis- 
patched in not quite a page and a half and Lucretius in 
only one. I/nter alia, the language of Lucretius and his 
place in the development of the Latin hexameter deserved 
more attention and might well have been illustrated by a 
few quotations (with or without translation). But the 
limited space probably explains their scarceness through 
out the book. It is also strange that the Cynegetica of 
Nemesianus is declared to be only partially extant (p. 
110), when the same statement is not made for Cicero's 
De Republica (cf. p. 43). 

Perhaps for the layman’s sake, Enk has not raised cer 
tain traditional questions. At any rate, the Octavius ot 
Minucius Felix is called “the oldest Christian writing” 
(p. 111). It may indeed merit the title, but Tertullian’s 
Apologeticum is surely a close rival.. In general, how- 
ever, the book is a safe guide, though sketchy and dis- 


proportionate. The one-page bibliography is excellent 


Epwarp L. Bassett 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Using Latin, Book Two. By Iiarny Fiercuer Scort, 
Joun FiacG GUMMERE and ANNABEL Horn. Chicago 
Scott, Foresman and Company, 1950. Pp. 447. $2.70. 


Since the late 1920’s first- and second-year Latin 
books for the secondary schools have been coming out 

Using Latin, Book Two is the com- 
Using Latin, Book One, published in 
1948,! and is a thoroughgoing revision of Latin Book 
Two, published in 1937. The book resembles 
its immediate predecessor in its general outward appear- 
ance and in its wealth of attractive and pertinent illus- 
a total of 209, to be exact, exclusive of numer- 


in two-volume sets. 


panion volume of 


present 


trations 
ous thumbnail sketches, line drawings, maps and _ battle 


plans. Of the 209 illustrations, fifty-eight are in colours. 


Furthermore, the present book, as did its predecessor, 
provides the student with abundant practice in usirg his 


Latin to attain a better understanding of his own lan- 
guage and of his Western World. The 
book differs from its predecessor in several important 
respects. One which this re- 
viewer believes will meet with universal approval, is the 
abandonment of the two-column page for the Latin text. 


own present 


mechanical difference, 


A striking feature of the new edition is the breaking 
down of the Latin reading material into units. Unit I, 
is designed to provide a bridge from first-year 
unrelated 


which 
Latin to second-year 
stories under the general caption of “History in the 
Making.” Unit II is entitled “Adventures of Ulysses” 
and the Latin reading material is adapted from Ritchie's 
Fabulae Faciles. Similarly derived are the Latin pas- 
sages in Units III and IV, which are entitled respec- 
tively “The Labors of Hercules” and “The Quest of the 
Seven short stories dealing with the 
traditions of early Rome constitute Unit V with the 
title “Roman Stories Retold.” Units VI-XIJ, which 
occupy pages 127-253, consist of abridged and, in many 


Latin, consists of six 


Golden Fleece.”’ 


instances, considerably simplified passages from Caesar’s 
Commentaries on the Gallic War, almost two thirds of 
them Books I and II. The titles of these 
units are, respectively, “Caesar and the Helvetians,” “A 
German Threat to Rome,” “The Crushing of the Bel 
“Caesar Visits Britain,” 
“A Traveler’s Report,” and “An Intrepid 
Unit XIII, entitled from 
Vergil,”” consists of twelve brief from the 
Aeneid, and Unit XIV, entitled 
Ages,” consists of eleven brief selections dating 
44 B.c. to Ap, 1949, 


from seven 


gian League,” “Siege of a 
Roman Camp,” 
Leader in Gaul.” “Stories 
selections 
through the 


from 


Latin 


Each of the fourteen units has a brief introductory 
essay in English and each of Units II-XII is followed 
by a review lésson on that unit. The Latin passages in 
Units Il-V are accompanied by 7 


forms and_ syntactical 


formal discussions of 


new grammatical principles as 


1[Rey, CW 44 (1950/51) 8 by W. L. Carr.—Epb.] 


they appear in the Latin reading, and, throughout the 
book, superior figures in the Latin text guide the student 
to interpretative footnotes. Each Latin passage in Units 
VI-XII is followed by a set of comprehension questions. 

Exercises in “Prose Composition” are provided on 
pages 289-298 with cross references to the Latin passages 
on which these exercises are based. Pages 299-447 are 
given over to Grammar tor Reference, Latin-English 
Vocabulary, Proper (with English pronuncia- 
tions indicated), English-Latin Vocabulary, a List of 
lilustrations, an Index of Grammar, and Acknowledg- 
The end papers are picture maps, one for Stories 
Roman 


Names 


ments. 
of the Ancient World and the other for The 
World. 

W. L. Carr 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 





Translated, 
Harmonds- 
Allen 


Lucretius, The Nature of the Universe. 
with an Introduction, by R. E. LATHAM. 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books; Baltimore: 
Lane, Inc., 1951. Pp. 256. $0.65 (2s. 6d.). 


Unlike the literal translations of the great English 
Lucretians, Munro and Bailey, the present version is 
designed for the lay reader—for his enjoyment and ready 
comprehension of Lucretius’ poem. The translations of 
Munro and Bailey were incorporated in their editions 
epexegetically, to record for specialists the decisions ot 
mature and brilliant textual scholarship. Lucretius’ feat 
of fitting the more abstruse doctrines of Epicurus into 
Latin hexameters impresses the reader at times—propter 
egestatem linguae et rerum novitatem—as a tour de 
force. A literal rendering of such passages may be in- 
telligible to a Latinist but is bound to seem quaint and 
tortured to lay readers, Furthermore, the fluid and 
majestic effect which Lucretius achieves by such devices 
as archaisms and Ennian compound adjectives is not best 
reproduced in English by verbatim exactness. Latham 
has preserved much of the grandeur and charming an- 
tiqueness of the original without slavishly adhering to 
the Latin syntax and to verbal equivalents, a device which 
the literal translators used to reproduce the distinctive 
qualities of the poem and thus to endear their work to 
classicists. But nowhere is there - anything bordering 
upon “And now since I have shown what-like the be- 
ginnings of all things are” or “voiceless swimming flocks 
of scaly ones.” 

Latham’s version is a painstaking piece of work, in 
which his main purpose seems to have been to make 
Lucretius as clear as possible without taking liberties 
with the precise meaning of the original, except in a few 
cases indicated below. Four features will serve as ex- 
amples to show how he has striven for clarity: (1) He 
has not abjectly avoided using modern scientific terminol- 
ogy where it serves his purpose better than an antique 
word; he frequently prefers “atoms” to “first-beginnings 
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of things” and “vacuum” to “void” or “vacuity.” Such 
an expression as labentia signa, the usual translation of 
is ambiguous to us arti- 


’ 


which, “gliding constellations,’ 
ficially illuminated moderns, he translates by “wheeling 
constellations.” (2) He has italicized key words and 
phrases, just as a student would underline them in a 
textbook to impress them on his mind. (3) He has con- 
sistently broken up long sentences. (Some readers might 
feel this tendency has been carried too far.) (4) He 
has taken the liberty in a few passages to fill lacunae 
with a few necessary words that are indicated from the 
context or to omit an obviously corrupt word or incom 
plete phrase where the meaning becomes more intelligible 
by the omission. It is most appropriate for a translator 
to reflect, as Latham does, both the lucidus and the sub- 
limis poeta, for Lucretius was unsurpassed among Roman 
poets in these respects. 
WiiiiAM H. Stan 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 





The Institutio Oratoria of Marcus Fabius Quin- 
tilianus. With an English Summary and Concord- 
ance. By CuHaries Epcar Littie. 2 vols.; Nashville, 
Tenn.: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1951. 
Pp. 346; 286. $6.00. 


The two volumes under survey are very impressive in 
format. The dust-cover itself. strikes the eye with its 
depiction of Quintilian lecturing to his students who sit 
with pencils poised over their note-books, ready to take 
Since this work has been edited 
students, one is led to believe 
Here we have the quintes 
follower. 


down his aurea dicta. 
by Dr. Little’s former 
that the cover is symbolic 
sence of both Quintilian and of his devoted 
During the course of many fruitful years at Peabody 
the author presided at many seminars on the subject of 
the Roman rhetor’s contribution to the art of teaching. 
Here we have the results set forth in two stout volumes. 

On page 2 the author commends the statement of the 
late Tenney Frank that there is a vital need to represent 
authors of our choice as “moving in their environment 
and their phrases set in the stream of their own think- 
ing and of the ideas of their time.” 

In the Preface we are informed that this work is not 
The Latin text (following 
1, 2, 10, and 12 is preceded 


an edition in the usual sense. 
Butler and Halm) of Books 
by a terse summation of the content, section by 
Quintilian there is a sum 
clearly 


section. 
For the remaining books of 
same lines with each section 


mary along the 


marked. 

A cursory sampling of the summaries in these volumes 
points on the whole to successful achievement in this 
difficult art. Naturally some of Quintilian’s sententiae 
are lost in the process, but the Latin text is there for 


your delectation. The second volume is a mine of in- 


formation on the manifold subjects suggested by the 
themes of our author. 

The reviewer takes this occasion to suggest that critics 
like Dr. Little place too much emphasis on the slight 
reference which Quintilian makes to his patrimonium 
(Prooem. 16) as evidence of his great wealth. Much 
stress is placed also on Juvenal’s “unde igitur tot / Quin- 
tilianus habet saltus?” (7.188-189). There seems to be 
here, however, a humorous reference to the leaps or 
sports of fortuna or fatum, which may, of course, have 
been accompanied by financial betterment. Pliny (//pist 
4.11.2) echoes Juvenal’s tibi, 
ludos facis? Facis enim ex professoribus senatores, ex 
senatoribus (ci. Juvenal, 7.197-198) It 
was a well-known fact that the Fabiani and the Quin- 
(Fest. Paul. 78.2-3 L.) were associated with the 
Lupercalia, when Luperci ran around the city, 
striking the women whom they met on the way to in- 
The custom was traced back to Romulus 
and Remus (Serv. Dan., Aen. 8.342). Virgil (Aen 
8.603-005) may well have associated both the Salii and 
the Luperci with the act of “leaping” in his descriptive 


verses: “Quos Fortuna, 


professor es” 


tiliani 
nudi 


duce fertility. 


epithet for the former: “hic exsultantis Salios nudosque 


Lupercos . . . extuderat.” The subject deserves extended 
discussion. 

Joun J. SAVAGE 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Colucii Salutati De Laboribus Herculis. [Edited by B. L. 
Utiman. (“Thesaurus Mundi: Bibliotheca Scriptorum 


Aetatis.”) Ziirich: 
pp. xiv, 352; v, 353- 


Recentioris 
> 


Latinorum Mediae et 
Thesaurus Mundi, 1952. 
660; 2 plates. $6.00. 


vols. ; 


The place of Coluccio Salutati in the revival of Classical 
studies is generally recognized. A younger friend of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and fired with their enthusiasm, 
he was able later as Chancellor of Florence to promote 
the humanist cause not only by influence and example 
but also by encouraging in the most practical manner the 
Poggios and Brunis of the next generation; his instru- 
mentality in bringing Chrysoloras to Florence permanently 
established Greek studies in the West. His literary works, 
mostly 


humanism, have 


Most important no 


overlooked in the advance of 
awaited publication in recent times. 
doubt are his letters, edited by Novati between 1891 and 
1911; but of his strictly literary works, that on which 
he expected his fame chiefly to rest is the treatise De 
Laboribus Herculis which now appears for the first time 
in print in Professor Ullman’s admirable edition 

The Labors of Hercules occupied Salutati’s leisure dur 
ing the last thirty years of his life and was left incomplete 
at his death in 1406. 
terpretation of the life of Hercules (Books 2-4), this 
preceded by a defense of poetry (Book 1). The defense of 
turns on 


Primarily it is an allegorical in 


poetry—that is, practically, of humanist study 


arguments inherited by Salutati from Mussato, Petrarch, 
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and Boccaccio, and centering in the assertion that the 
method of the ancient poets (who according to Aristotle 
and St. Augustine were originally theologians) does not 
differ from that of Scripture; in them too 


interpretation can discover edifying truths 


essentially 
allegorical 
“veil of fiction.” To be sure, in Scripture all 


figurative, are true, but the mean 


beneath the 
the senses, literal or 
ings are infinite and often beyond our comprehension ; 
while in human poetry the literal sense may be a figment, 
and the deeper meanings (here also ultimately controlled 
by God) may be different from what the human authors 
thought they were. The “mystical interpreter,” therefore, 
armed with etymology, may well discover the true mean- 
ing that escaped the poet (pp. 86-87). That, needless to 
say, is what Salutati continually does discover; and we 
may be confident that Ovid, for example, failed to realize 
that the seven days during which he says Alemena was 
engaged in giving birth to Hercules really signify the 
The basic assumption, at least, 
is that 


seven liberal arts (145,11) 
that the poets do not know their own meanings, 
of the Platonic /on and would not be rejected by .the 
school of Dr. C. G. Jung. 

Ullman finds the allegorical method mediaeval, and the 
many quotations from ancient literature a gratifying sign 
of the advance of Classical knowledge in Salutati’s day 
(pp. vi, xi). The contrast, doubtless valid from our per 
spective, is not intended to obscure the fact that on both 
counts Salutati belongs to his time. Allegory, as applied 
to the poets after the manner of late antiquity, seemed to 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and to their disciple, anything 
but an outmoded survival, and indeed a more timely and 
pursuit than dialetic; perhaps 
In the 


rewarding intellectual 
more important than the recovery of new authors. 
citation of authors, again, we meet with about what we 
should expect in the generation before the great manu 
\ rough com- 
that of V. 


Genealogiae 


script finds and the mastery of Greek. 


Ullman’s Index Auctorum with 


edition of 


parison of 
Be CCACC it y's 
Salutati’s 


Poetics of 


Romano's recent 
somewhat 


Aristotle in 


leaves a balance in favor 
Salutati 


paraphrase; cites, once each, Plato’s Cratylus 


Deorum 
as follows knows the 
Averroes’ 
(but the editor’s reference of 371, 12 to the Phaedo seems 
dubious), St. Basil, dd Adolese., 


tion supplied by Bruni), and knows more of Galen and 


and Diodorus (transla 
Ptolemy; he quotes once from Catullus, and often from 
Sidonius, Claudian’s Ve Raptu, and the 
and, significantly, makes use of Cicero’s De 
Soccaccio knew but does not quote, and more use 


lratea scholia, 
Oratore 
which 
than Boccaccio of Quintilian. 
ticulous handling of texts, characteristic of Salutati and 


More striking is the me- 


important for his infiuence; and here, perhaps more than 


in his knowledge of authors, he advances beyond the 


horizon of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

We may justly admire the editor’s diligence in running 
down Salutati’s numerous citations and to a considerable 
Of the latter, it is 


extent his unacknowledged sources 


not to be expected that all will be shown in an editio 
princeps. Occasionally, however, we might hope to see 
more linkage between Salutati and his recent predeces- 
sors, especially in his topics about poetry, which he mostly 
For example, on the interpreter’s inde- 
pendence of the poet Petrarch, Sen. 4.4 
(Op., 1581, p. 785) should be cited for substance, and 
even for expression; compare Petrarch: “quamvis iis, qui 
fabulas condiderunt, nunquam in mentem venerint [sc 
interpretationes]” and Salutati: “quamvis incogitatum ab 
autore dici queat id quod invenerit [interpres].’”’ More- 
over, the chronological impossibility of Aeneas meeting 
Dido, with which Salutati introduces the subject (86, 
6 ff.), is set forth by Petrarch in this letter, with the 
claim that he was the first and only person in his time to 
Again, in his treatment of the topic 
“poetry before Moses” (9, 19), Salutati clearly is ‘“‘cor- 
recting” Boccaccio, G.D. 14.8; the remarks on theologia 
physica, civilis, and fabulosa (66-7) should be referred to 
St. Augustine, ( 1. D)., Proem 


15.8; 


owes to them. 


(see above) 


discuss the matter. 


DD). 6.5-7 and to Boccaccio, ( 
and even the taunt that the “Aristotelians” are 
unaware of the existence of Aristotle’s Poetics (4, 21) is 
a topic of Petrarch’s (/nv. 3 in Op., 1581, p. 1103), though 
Salutati’s—still mediaeval—notion of the Poetics is more 
definite than his. (Is not the reference on 20, 32 to “the 
philosopher” for the 
to a natural delight in imitation and in melodies, intended 
for Poetics 4 as understood by Averroes? Ci. Gudeman 
ad loc.) 
gested to Salutati by a predecessor. 
from Cicero’s I errines (477, 14) happens also to be the 
only quotation from the Verrines in GD, 
(8.6), and on the same page he cites a near-by passage 
of G.D. (8.4). On 154, 14-6 there is an unnoticed quo- 
tation (que molitio ... ) from Cicero, N.D. 1.19. How- 
ever, the same quotation is employed in a similar discus- 
sion by Petrarch, De Ignorant. (Op., 1581, p. 1050). 
Sut if Ullman here and there misses such links with Salu- 
ask him to turn the 


“causes” of poetry, here attributed 


On occasion, a classical quotation may be sug- 
His only quotation 


Boceaccio's 


tati’s masters ‘(and we must not 
testimonia into a full-scale commentary), he more than 
makes up for it by the scrupulous reference of his author’s 
countless etymologies to the mediaeval dictionaries from 
which they came; an essential feature, since for Salutati 


etymology is the key to allegorical understanding. 


Salutati is fortunate, now that after five hundred years 
his magnum opus has caught up with the printing press, 
in having his text taken into the practised hands of Pro- 
fessor Ullman. It is based on the two known ( Vatican) 
manuscripts, neither of which proceeds directly from the 
author. On 45, 9 quidam seems to be a misprint for 
quidem; on 465, 19 the reading passibilibus of R may be 
preferable to passionibus of the text; certainly the quo- 
tation marks on 154, 17-9 should be deleted—not dixit 
|sc. Deus]: “et facta sunt omnia... ,” but dixit, et 
facta sunt omnia (cf. Ps. 32, 9: dixit, et facta sunt), and 
a full stop placed after motu and a comma after nichilo. 
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To the text of De Laboribus Ullman has appended from 
a Venice MS. that of an earlier sketch of the subject, and 
from a Bodleian MS. a fragment that may relate to this 
sketch. Altogether, this expert presentation of an im- 
portant humanistic document should win gratitude from 
all students of the Renaissance, of the Classical tradition, 
and of poetic theory. 
James Hutton 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY 





NOTES AND NEWS 


This department interest to classicists; 
the contribution of pertinent items is welcomed. Also welcome 
are items for the which deals with ap- 
pointments, promotions, fellowships, and other professionally  sig- 


deals with events of 
section of Personalia, 


nificant activities of our colleagues in high schools, colleges, and 
universities. 


The American Numismatic Society is offering a 
prize of $100 to the undergraduate or graduate student 
in an accredited United 
States or Canada who submits the most. satisfactory 
paper based in large part on evidence from coins. The 
purpose of the prize is to emphasize the importance of 


college or university in the 


numismatic evidence in certain historical studies, certain 


economic investigations, in the history of art and archi- 
tecture, and in the history of religion. It is recommended 
that papers submitted be copies of those presented by 
the applicant in fulfillment of the ordinary requirements 
of his university department. The Society places no 
restriction on either the period of time or the geograph- 
ical area covered by the paper. Papers must be received 
by the Secretary of the Society (Broadway between 
155th and 156th Sts., New York 32, N. Y.) before 
July 1, 1953. 


PERSONALIA 


Protessor Edward C. Echols, of the University of 
Alabama, has received a grant of $1100 from the Uni- 
versity Research Committee of the University of Ala- 
bama to enable him to bring to completion a projected 
translation into English, the first since 1750, of the Ab 
Excessu Divi Marci of Herodian., 


Professor Jacob Hammer, of Hunter College, has 
been in residence at the Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton, N. J., during the first semester of the current 
year completing a edition of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, //istoria Reqgum Britanniae. 


second volume of his 
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Gleerup, 1952. Pp. xvi, 191; 6 plans. Sw. Crs. 25. 

THYLANDER, Hicpinc. Jnscriptions du Port d’Ostie. 2 
vols.: I: “Texte”; II: “Planches.” (‘“Skrifter utgivna 
av Svenska Institutet i Rom,” Series in 8°, IV, 1; IV, 
2.) Lund: Gleerup, 1951-1952 (Vol. 1 1952). Pp. 
xxili, 563; vii; 125 plates; 6 plans. Sw. Crs. 75. 

Wuite, Mary E. (ed.). Studies in Honour of Gilbert 
Norwood. Journal of the Classical 
Association of Supplementary Volume I.) 
Toronto 1952. Pp. 

$5.00. 


(“The Phoenix : 
Canada,” 
Toronto: University of Press, 

xvii, 278; frontispiece. 

A CHECKLIST OF CLASSICAL Books oF 1952 

As announced earlier earlier in this department, CHV 
will publish, as a supplement to the present issue, a 
checklist of several hundred classical books which ap- 
1952, as reported in various 
The list will distributed 
gratis to our regular subscribers; extra copies may be 


peared during the year 


bibliographical sources. be 


obtained at the price of thirty cents each, prepaid. 





BRONXVILLE 


Lessons 
1-9 
10-18 
19-26 
27-33 
34-40 
41-47 
48-54 


Filmstrip 


Individual filmstrips at $3.00 each 
Teacher’s Manual of Instruction $1.00 





TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES. 


Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK ONE, linguistically arranged 
by Dr. Waldo E. Sweet, Director of the Latin Workshop, Program of Lin- 
guistics, University of Michigan, on 33 mm. filmstrips. 


Special arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY. 


Price, complete set of fourteen, complete with manual $40.00 


INC. 
8, NEW YORK 


Lessons 


55-61 
62-66 
67-72 
73-78 
79-83 
84-88 
89-95 


Filmstrip 
No. 8 
No. 9 
No. 10 
No. 11 
No. 12 
No. 13 
No. 14 











